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MEN'S  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


The  college  has  a  number  of  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  and  clubs,  developed  on 
a  high  plane  of  organization  and  including 
a  wide  range  of  activities.  Previous  to  the 
creation  of  a  Men's  Student  Government 
Association  there  was  no  organization  in 
a  position  to  unify  the  wealth  of  extra- 
curricular activity   for  men. 

Today,  the  present  Men  Students'  As- 
sociation is  earning  this  responsible  position 
in  student  activities  for  men.  In  organiza- 
tion and  management,  the  machinery  of  the 
Men  Students'  Association  functions  well. 
At  the  opening  of  the  college  year  every 
man  student  is  automatically  enrolled  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Men  Students'  Association. 

The  purpose  of  the  Men  Students'  As- 
sociation, as  stated  in  the  Constitution, 
"shall  be  to  express  student  opinion,  to 
promote  better  feeling  and  cooperation 
between  faculty  and  men  students,  and  to 
assume  certain  measures  of  school  control." 

In  1930,  the  association  accomplished 
important  work  in  the  establishing  of  a 
men's  rest  room  in  the  old  locker  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  Administration 
Building.  This  was  made  possible  mainly 
through  the  able  and  energetic  work  of 
Mr.  Percival,  then  faculty  advisor.  Mr. 
Percival,  working  with  the  president,  Jerry 
Angino,  and  officers,  directed  the  men- 
student  body  in  cleaning  out,  renovating, 
and  refurnishing  the  old  locker  room  so 
that  it  filled  a  much  felt  need  for  a  meeting 
place  and  recreation  room  for  the  men.  The 
students  worked  voluntarily  for  weeks  to 
bring  about  this  change.  The  association 
is  much  indebted  to  the  energetic  interest 
and  cooperation  of  Mr.  Percival  for  putting 
on  its  feet  what  was  at  this  time,  a  some- 
what inactive  organization. 

Later,  the  first  student  government  dance 
proved  successful.  Delegates  were  sent 
informally  to  the  conference  of  student 
representatives  from  the  eastern  states 
which  was  held  in  New  York  City. 

In  1931,  during  the  presidency  of 
Raymond  Warner  and  under  the  guidance 
of  faculty  sponsor  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  as- 
sociation created  a  hand  book  for  entering 
freshmen,  inaugurated  a  student  sponsor- 
ship system  for  freshmen,  and  reorganized 
and  greatly  improved  the  management  of 
freshmen  initiation. 

The  purpose  of  the  hand  book  was  to 
help  the  new  man  as  much  as  possible,  by 
giving  him  information  concerning  school 
affairs  and  student  activities  which  he  could 
not  readily  obtain  otherwise.  Also  it  was 
hoped  that  this  book  would  help  to  foster 
proper  school  spirit. 

During  the  summer  a  copy  of  the  hand 
book  and  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  associa- 
tion to  each  upperclassman  who  had  pre- 
viously volunteered  to  act  as  a  freshman 
sponsor,  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
an  entering  student.   He  was  asked  to  com- 


'SKIDDING"  ABLY  PRESENTED 


The  dramatic  club  play,  "Skidding,"  a 
delightful  love  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Aurania  Rouverol,  was  successfully  pre- 
sented in  the  college  auditorium  Thursday, 
December  IS,  before  a  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience. 

"Skidding's"  distinct  and  unqualified  suc- 
cess revealed  latent  unsuspected  talent 
and  ability,  highly  developed  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Belle  Nixon  of  the  faculty. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  cast  was  especially 
picked  for  this  entertaining  play. 

The  play  typifies  the  modern  American 
family  in  a  small  city,  with  its  petty  dis- 
agreements and  fervent  loyalty  to  each 
other.  Politics  and  marriage  are  closely 
intermingled  with  no  less  than  three  mar- 
riages on  the  verge  of  disaster  only  to  reach 
ultimately  a  happy  ending. 

Daniel  Seymour,  as  Judge  Hardy,  was 
excellent.  He  was  concerned  about  his 
renomination  but  was  unwilling  to  resort 
to  dishonest  methods  of  obtaining  it.  He 
gave  an  unusually  clever  delineation  of  his 
part.  Ruth  Delany's  interpretation  of  Mrs. 
Hardy,  the  mother,  was  ideal.  The  role 
of  the  maiden  aunt  was  skillfully  portray- 
ed by  Marietta  Donnellan.  The  leading 
lady,  Margaret  Gallant,  had  an  unusual 
part  to  play.  She  appeared  as  the  woman  in 
politics,  striving  for  a  career  and  love,  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  aid  her  father. 
Edward  Lynch,  as  the  juvenile  opposite 
Miss  Gallant,  was  capable.  Fay  Smith  was 
faultless  in  the  character  role  of  Grandpa 
Hardy.  It  is  difficult  to  single  others  out 
for  mention.  Luke  Early  as  Andy,  Gertrude 
Salny  as  Estelle  Hardy  Campbell,  Eleanor 
Rogers  as  Myra  Hardy  Wilcox,  and  Paul 
O'Connor  as  Mr.  Stubbins  were  unusually 
effective  in  their  respective  characteriza- 
tions. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  general  ar- 
rangements   for   the   production    included: 
Assistant    Director,    Helen    Gold 
Business  Mgrs.  F.  Steeves,  E.  Stach 
Stage,  A.  Harper,  N.  Sebastiano 
Properties,  C.  Poeckert,  A.  Nejame 

municate  with  the  student,  endeavoring  to 
make  him  feel  that  he  was  a  part  of  the 
school.  In  addition  the  upperclassman  ar- 
ranged to  see  the  new  student  on  registra- 
tion day  and  show  him  about,  trying  to 
make  him  feel  at  home  in  his  new  environ- 
ment. 

It  is  believed  that  both  the  hand  book 
and  the  sponsorship  system  have  already 
accomplished  their  purpose. 

Also  in  1931,  a  special  initiation  com- 
mittee carefully  planned,  organized,  and 
managed  freshman  initiation.  As  a  result 
the  1932  initiation  was  run  off  successfully. 

During  the  year  1931-32  an  important 
consolidation  of  the  Men  Students'  As- 
sociation and  the  Men's  Athletic  Associa- 
tion was  made,  in  which  the  latter  became 
a  board  of  the  Men  Students'  Association. 
(Continued    on    Page    7) 


CAPACITY  CROWD  WELCOMED 
ON  VISITORS  DAY 


An  enthusiastic  group  of  people  came  to 
the  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College  in 
December  on  Visitors  Day.  Conservative 
estimates  show  that  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  students  as  well  as  Superintendents 
of  Schools,  High  School  Principals  and  the 
other  school  and  city  officials  easily  qualifi- 
ed as  members  of  the  "400."  This  great 
crowd  filled  the  classrooms  to  overflowing 
and  with  definite  interest  inspected  the 
general  physical  features  of  the  college 
buildings. 

The  visitors  were  particularly  pleased  at 
being  given  a  chance  to  see  the  classes  in 
session.  Opportunity  presented  itself  to 
observe  the  shops  in  full  swing.  Many 
surprised  and  complimentary  remarks  were 
made  concerning  the  excellence  of  the  work 
in  progress  there.  In  the  gymnasium,  stud- 
ents  demonstrated  their  ability  in  sports. 

During  a  social  hour  which  preceded  the 
assembly  program,  tea  was  served  at  vant- 
age points  under  the  direction  of  each  of 
the  four  classes.  Members  of  the  faculty 
poured. 

Then  came  the  assembly!  The  glee  clubs 
were  at  their  best !  President  Herlihy  in  his 
usual  cordial  and  friendly  manner  gave  an 
address  of  welcome  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  student  addresses  were  made 
by  Miss  Barbara  Bachelder  representing  the 
women  and  John  Haggerty  representing 
the  men.  The  crowning  glory  of  the  day 
was  the  brilliant  address  delivered  by  Dean 
Holmes  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Dean  Holmes  speaking  on  Substance 
and  Shadow  in  Education  said  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  most  vital  thing  in  education  is 
"the  ability  to  face  intelligently  and  help 
solve  the  vital  common  problems  of  life. 

"The  real  difficulty  in  education  is  in 
knowing  how  to  live.  Everybody  has  to 
solve  the  problem  of  making  himself.  People 
too  frequently  blame  fate,  environment  or 
circumstances  for  what  they  are. 

"The  fundamental  business  of  making 
yourself  is  a  highly  specialized  one  which 
no  one  but  you  can  work  out.  No  one  ever 
travelled  the  exact  road  you  are  travelling. 
Life  is  an  absolute  moral  adventure." 

Dean  Holmes  discussed  in  detail  his  mean- 
ing of  shadows.  Continuing  the  main  theme 
he  said: 

"The  greatest  problem  of  education  is  to 
determine  what  life  is." 

In  closing  Dean  Holmes  impressed  upon 
the  students  that  their  fundamental  task 
is  to  take  what  life  has  given  them  and  to 
use  those  abilities,  talents  and  opportuni- 
ties for  their  own  development. 


MEN'S  GLEE  CLUB 

The  Men's  Glee  Club  is  planning  a  joint 
recital  with  the  M.  I.  T.  Musical  Clubs  to 
be  held  on  April  21.  Further  details  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  issue. 
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Modernizing  Ourselves 


While  taking  inventory  for  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  thirty-two,  we  investi- 
gated among  other  things,  the  status  of  our 
libra-y.  Here  we  found  many  important 
improvements,  two  of  which  we  deem  wor- 
thy of  comment. 

The  first  concerns  the  addition  of  new 
books.  As  is  customary,  we  had  expected  to 
find  recent  additions  that  deal  more  or 
less  directly  with  the  work  of  the  college. 
We  never  anticipated  seeing  nearly  two 
dozen  recent  fiction  and  non-fiction  books, 
all  published  within  three  years.  The  dis- 
covery pleased  us  tremendously,  for  we  had 
long  cherished  the  hope  of  fulfilling  this 
dream  of  modernizing  ourselves  in  litera- 
ture. 

The  modern  works  include  all  types  of 
literature  —  plays,  novels,  poetry,  biogra- 
phy and  short  stories.  The  titles  are  well 
known,  the  authors  are  prominent  writers 
of  today.  There  are  two  books  by  Pearl 
Buck,  "Good  Earth"  and  "Sons,"  Chinese 
stories;  from  England  comes  Priestley's 
latest  novel,  "Faraway,"  a  treasure-hunt 
story;  Marc  Connelly's  popular  play, 
"Green  Pastures,"  which  created  such  a 
sensation  on  Broadway  and  was  recently 
played  in  Boston;  and  one  of  our  own  New 
England  poets,  Edwin  A.  Robinson's  newest 
book  of  poetry,  "Nicodemus,"  all  best  sel- 
lers. 

Turning  from  this  popular  list  of  books 
to  another  table  in  the  library,  we  found 
the  second  improvement. 

We  recalled  that  during  the  last  school 
year,  a  new  plan  was  inaugurated.  Any  stu- 
dent who  so  desired  could  lend  his  books 
to  the  library  for  circulation.  All  books 
received  were  placed  in  a  special  depart- 
ment called  the  "Exchange." 

At  first  we  felt  a  bit  skeptical  about  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  for  comparatively 
few  books  were  contributed.  We  no  longer 
have  any  doubt  —  the  Exchange  depart- 
ment has  grown  out  of  its  infancy.  At 
present,  there  are  eighty  books,  the  larger 
number  of  which  have  been  written  within 
the  past  ten  years.  The  group  is  so  varied 
that  the  most  critical  individual  is  able  to 
find  a  book  to  his  liking. 

Curious  to  learn  if  the  books  were  being 
read,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  have  books  but 
quite  another  to  read  them,  we  inquired 
at  the  librarian's  desk.  The  answer  satisfied 
our  curiosity.  The  students  are  reading,  for 
the  books  are  continually  in  demand. 

We  were  going  to  'pat  ourselves  on  the 
back,'  so  delighted  were  we  with  the 
investigations  in  the  library  —  but  we  did 
not.  For  although  a  step  forward  has 
been  taktn.  two  questions  remain  unsolved. 


The  Doll  Industry 


Life  of  late  has  been  extremely  real 
and  earnest  and  seems  to  be  growing  more 
so  all  the  time.  But  this  is  news.  The 
world  of  make-believe  still  exists. 

Statistics  on  the  doll  industry  show  that 
more  than  $25,000,000  worth  of  dolls  are 
sold  in  the  United  States  each  year,  and 
the  industry  has  scarcely  felt  the  slump. 
Little  girls  of  1932  play  with  dolls  just  as 
much  as  did  children  of  a  generation  ago. 
Of  course  the  modern  dolls  are  different 
from  mother's  or  grandmother's.  Today 
they  have  eyelashes,  real  hair,  and  some 
can  talk. 

One  company  has  recently  introduced  a 
new  type  of  doll  with  flexible  limbs  and  a 
lifelike  appearance.  A  late  announcement 
shows  that  the  factory  has  adopted  a 
twenty-four  hour  schedule  which  will  take 
care  of  advance  orders  for  several  weeks. 

There  is  something  pleasant  in  the  thought 
that  little  girls  still  play  with  dolls,  even 
in  this  modern  generation     of  ours. 

Helen  Cieslak  F.  E.  3 


THE  CHALLENGE 

TO  THE  SCHOOL 


As  future  educators  we  naturally  manifest 
an  interest  in  such  projects  as  prison  re- 
form. One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in' 
this  field,  as  Miss  Bachelder  suggested  in 
the  last  issue,  is  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Warden 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison.  Recognizing  his  ability, 
as  well  as  the  value  of  his  opinions  formed 
after  years  of  service  with  misguided  men, 
the  National  Education  Association  invited 
Mr.  Lawes  to  address  the  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  last  summer.  We  quote 
from  his  address.  It  is  indeed  a  challenge 
to  those  of  us  who  hope  to  labor  in  the 
educational   vineyard. 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  find  fault  with 
teachers  or  the  quality  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
there  is  a  missing  link  between  education 
and  character,  which  our  public  school 
system  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  In 
our  emphasis  on  intelligence  and  brains, 
we  often  forget  or  neglect  to  discover  the 
uses  made  of  both. 

"Among  the  several  thousand  prisoners 
at  Sing  Sing  there  are  hundreds  of  men  who 
display  inherent  and  latent  abilities  along 
certain  lines  of  workmanship  and  mechanics 
which,  if  encouraged  in  early  life  or  during 
adolescence,  would  have  enabled  them  to 
pursue  the  course  of  honest  livelihood. 

"America  is  turning  out  boys  and  men 
who  are  proficient  in  figures,  yet  their  pro- 
ficiency is  only  too  often  utiUzed  in  figuring 
out  winnings  in  crap  games  and  in  pool 
parlors.  It  is  graduating  pupils  who  can 
write,  but  their  ability  is  too  frequently 
expressed  in  mounting  rates  of  forgeries  and 
blackmail  notes.  It  standardizes  high  intell- 
igence quotients  and  mental  ratings  on  the 
ability  to  think  quickly  and  hurriedly,  which 
(Continued   on   page  seven) 

Will  new  books  for  leisure  reading  be  pur- 
chased in  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three?  Will  students  continue  to  lend  their 
books  as  they  have  in  the  past?  We  must 
admit  that  we  are  optimistic. 

Gertrude  Salny,  S.  J.  4 


Alumni  Notes 


MISS  FLORENCE  M.  HALE 

The  Alumni  Association  at  Fitchburg 
Teachers  College  is  fortunate  this  year  in 
securing  for  the  speaker  at  the  Alumni 
Reunion,  May  20,  1933,  one  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  —  Miss  Florence 
M.  Hale.  Miss  Hale  is  a  sneaker  of 
unusual   force   and   ability. 

After  graduation  from  the  four  year 
course  at  Fitchburg  Teachers  College,  she 
taught  in  the  Leominster  High  School  for 
one  year.  Then  she  became  director  of  the 
Training  School  at  Aroostook  State  Normal 
School,  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  Since  1916 
she  has  been  State  Director  of  Rural  Edu- 
cation for  Maine. 

Miss  Hale  served  as  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1932. 
At  present  she  is  Editor-in-chief  of  the 
Grade  Teacher,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 


THE  UNFURLING  OF  THE  FLAG 


(At  the  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  May  29,  1897) 

Where    grand    old    Wachusett    in    the   distance   is 
gleaming, 

With  Pearl  Hill  in  rear  like  a  sentinel  bold, 
Stands  a  structure  erected  to  the  science  of  teaching, 

As  fair  in  location  as  Mount  Zion  of  old. 

Twas  a  glorious  day  at  the  Normal  School  building, 
When  with  music  and  banners  the  veterans  came 

By    juniors   escorted,  —  their   ardor   rekindling. 
To  share  with   the   teachers  our  patriots'   fame. 

And  now  at  the  steps  of  the  portal  we  listen. 
As  speakers  discourse  on  the  stripes  and  the  stars. 

When  the  orator's  gesture  gives  signal  to  christen. 
The  banner  unfurls  amid  shouts  and  huzzas. 

Then  honor  the  old  flag  wheos  war-worn  defenders 
Bore  it  in  triumph  through  conflict  and  storm. 

Teach  a  new  generation  to  hallow  its  splendors, 
Let  it  ever  an  emblem  of  Liberty  form. 


MR.  WRIGHT  ADDRESSES 

MEN  STUDENTS 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Men's  Student 
Association  was  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ever  held  during  the  life 
of  the  organization.  The  speaker  of  the 
meeting  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Frank  W.  Wright.  His  talk  proved 
exceedingly  helpful  and  inspirational. 

Mr.  Wright  presented  significant  stati- 
stics about  the  growth  of  schools  in  our 
own  state  and  in  the  nation.  He  illustrated 
graphically  the  rise  and  fall  of  expenditures 
for  the  schools  and  showed  how  "History 
repeats  itself."  He  presented  a  critical 
appraisal  of  the  opportunities  in  a  modern 
school  program  and  the  possibilities  for  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
teachers.  Although  the  depression  has  slowed 
up  the  progress  of  education  in  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  he  said,  "the  tide  is  bound 
to  turn"  and  the  progress  of  education  will 
once  more  forge  ahead. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Seymour,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  Mr.  Wright  said, 
"It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  meet  the  fine 
body  of  men  which  it  was  your  privilege 
to  guide  as  their  president  for  the  year 
just  closing." 
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College    Sports 


BASKET  BALL 


On  January  7  the  Fitchburg  State  Tea- 
chers College  quintet  will  go  into  action 
against  the  fast  and  rangy  Rhode  Island 
State  College  five.  Last  year's  New  Eng- 
land Normal  School  champions  will  present 
a  formidable  lineup  with  five  players  being 
picked  from  this  group.  Of  last  year's 
champs  there  are  Coach  Haggerty,  Palmer, 
Nelson,  Johnson,  Pease,  Teittinen  and 
Naumnik.  Promising  recruits  this  year  are 
Hammond,  a  regular  two  years  ago.  Lahti- 
nen.  Fillback.  Andrews,  Buono.  Burns, 
Knowlton  and  McNeil.  A  few  new  teams 
will  be  opposed  this  year:  Nichols  Junior 
College  of  Dudley,  and  Becker  College  of 
Worcester.  A  trip  to  Farmington  to  play  a 
return  engagement  with  the  State  Normal 
School  of  that  city  is  pending.  On  this  trip 
games  with  the  University  of  Maine  and 
Gorham  are  also  being  planned.  The  sch- 
edule is  as  follows: 

Jan.  7     Rhode  Island   State  at  Kingston 
11  Lawrence  Academy 

14  Open 

18  Cushing  Academy 
21  Lowell  Textile   (pending) 
25  Nichols   Junior   College 
28  At  Bridgewater 
Feb.  1     At  Keene 
4    At  Deerfield 
8    Becker 

15  Keene 

18  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton 

21  Becker  at  Worcester 
Mar.  9  Nichols  Junior  College  at  Dudley 
A  squad  of  30  men  turned  out  for  the 
first  practice.  After  a  week  of  tests  in 
which  the  fundamentals  of  basket  ball  were 
run  through,  Coach  Haggerty  cut  the  squad 
to  IS.  These  men  have  been  working  hard 
four  times  a  week,  drilling  and  trying  ear- 
nestly to  do  their  utmost  to  make  the 
first  team.  The  first  real  scrimmage  found 
the  following  teams  opposing  each  other: 
Andrews  center,  Johnson  and  Palmer 
forwards,  Lahtinen  and  Coach  Haggerty 
guards.  The  other  team  was  composed  of 
Teittinen  Center,  Pease  and  Nelson  for- 
wards, Fillback  and  Hammond  Guards. 
Judging  from  practice  scrimmages,  Fitch- 
burg will  be  a  hard  team  to  defeat.  Let  us 
get  behind  the  men  and  support  them. 


SOCCER 


The  1932  varsity  soccer  team  is  one  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  We  pay  tribute 
to  the  team  because  of  the  season's  record 
but  that  is  only  of  secondary  importance. 
The  predominance  of  team  play,  spirit, 
the  will  to  win,  and  good  fellowship  were 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  season's 
activities. 

The  season  was  really  a  test  for  soccer 
at  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  soccer  we 
were  on  a  college  schedule.  We  played 
Tufts'  Varsity  for  the  first  time,  and  Spring- 
field College  sent  her  junior  varsity  against 
us  as  a  test  of  our  ability  in  our  initial 
game  with  that  school.  We  played  Mass- 
achusetts State  for  the  second  successive 
season  and  also  played  the  Harvard  Junior 


Varsity  again.  We  played  two  of  the  textile 
schools.  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford.  So 
conclusively  did  we  demonstrate  our  strength 
that  Tufts  dropped  us  because  we  were  too 
strong,  and  Springfield  Varsity  has  giveo 
us  a  place  on  the  schedule  for  next  year. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  same 
arrangements  with  Harvard  Varsity.  Mass- 
achusetts State  has  become  our  traditional 
rival  and  goes  to  the  trouble  of  sending 
scouts  to  our  games.  We  hope  to  play 
these  and  other  colleges  next  year.  In 
order  to  insure  this  we  have  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Inter-Collegiate  Soccer 
Association. 

We  feel  confident  that  next  year  our  team 
will  again  have  a  successful  season  if  they 
continue  to  function  as  they  did  this  year. 
Henry  Pease  and  Matthew  Hopkins  will  be 
lost  to  the  team  by  graduation  and  their 
loss  will  be  felt  until  new  material  is 
developed  to  replace  them.  Our  forward 
line  will  be  intact  and  should  be  very  power- 
ful next  year  with  the  addition  of  new 
material.  In  the  first  few  games  this  year 
our  forward  line  worked  as  a  unit  and  de-  \ 
veloped  a  strong  and  clever  combination 
which  was  hard  to  stop.  The  halfback  line 
featured  both  on  the  offense  and  defense 
and  was  composed  of  some  tireless  workers. 
The  defence  was  at  times  impregnable  and 
only  lack  of  experience  handicapped  them. 

Until  injuries  incapacitated  the  coach  and 
one  or  two  others,  it  appeared  as  though 
we  were  destined  to  have  our  first  undefeat- 
ed soccer  team.  In  the  first  three  games  we 
had  scored  thirteen  goals  against  our  op- 
ponents three,  a  four  to  one  proportion  of 
which  any  team  should  be  proud.  Our 
season  total  was  twenty-one  goals  scored 
by  our  team  against  twelve  by  our  op- 
ponents. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  the  coach  was  lost  to  the 
team  after  the  second  game.  Since  there 
was  no  official  assistant,  Captain  Riley 
and  ex-Captain  Pease  took  over  the  reins 
and  did  their  utmost  to  keep  the  team 
going.  However  the  team  was  unable  to 
acquire  the  plays  and  instruction  that  the 
coach  had  planned  for  them  so  they  en- 
deavored to  strengthen  what  they  already 
knew.  The  succe&s  of  the  season  was  due 
to  the  way  the  men  worked.  They  gave 
their  utmost  in  every  game  until  the  final 
whistle  blew. 

The  spirit  of  good  fellowship  was  to 
strong  that  the  men  decided  to  hold  a 
soccer  banquet.  Addresses  by  Mr.  Herlihy, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Crosier  were  de- 
livered. Coach  Hammond  expressed  his 
appreciation  and  admiration  to  the  team 
and  all  those  who  helped  in  any  way. 

An  entertainment  was  presented  by 
members  of  the  team.  A  soccer  ball  painted 
white  with  the  season's  scores  in  green  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Herlihy.  Clifton  South- 
worth  was  elected  captain  for  the  1933 
season.  The  list  of  letter  men  was  read. 
They  are:  Spring,  Haggerty,  Hopkins, 
Captain  Riley,  Pease.  Robertson,  Ponte, 
MacWhinney,  Southworth,  Kearns,  John- 
son, Teittinen,  Felton,  Bixby,  Hammond, 
and  Dacey. 

It  was  agreed  that  next  year  all  soccer 
candidates  should  report  two  days  before 
the  opening  of  school  and  start  practice 
for  the  season.  Let  us  hope  we  have  a  big 
squad  on  hand  that  opening  day  I 


'A  SPORT  EOR  EVERY  GIRL  AND 
A  GIRL  FOR  EVERY  SPORT" 


Hark,  my  friends,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  W.  A.  A.  program  this  year. 

In  basketball  we  do  excel 

But  as  for  other  sports,  we  tell 

Of  golfing  for  our  upper  classmen. 

While  others  gather  in  the  gym, 

To   play  ping-pong  or  badminton. 

Some  go  to  Gardner  for  a  swim, 

They  learn  to  save — or  just  begin. 

Do  not  miss  it  —  surely  come ! 

On  every  Tuesday  one  may  choose 

To  play  her  favorite,  win  or  lose 

It  matters  not,  for  it's  the  game 

And  not  the  fame  that  counts  with  us. 

And  now,  my  friend,    lend  us  your  ear 

Of  technique  classes  you  may  hear. 

In  swimming  class  they  teach  the  crawl, 

But  when  we  go  to  basketball 

It  does  not  suit  the  game  at  all, 

So    there    they    teach    each    willing    lass 

How  to  pivot,  when  to  pass. 

Ah!  here  comes  the  grand  surprise 

To  this  not  one  of  us  is  wise 

The  A.  A.  weekend's  nearly  here 

With  best  of  fun  and  lots  of  cheer. 

Remember  our  motto  and  our  forte, 

Which  is  "a  girl  for  every  sport." 

—  Anna  Clark,  Sen.  J.  A. 


DE  GAME  UFF  TENNIS 


Vun  day  ven  I  passed  a  court  of  tennis, 
I  seed  some  peoples  slapping  a  ball  mit 
snow-shoes.  Vun  of  de  tennissers  told  to 
de  odder  player  that  it's  his  tern  to  serf. 
(I  saids  to  mineself  he  iss  a  dumb  vaiter). 

De  serfer  tooks  the  ball  and  slaps  it  mid 
much  power.  Each  vun  doesn't  vant  de 
ball,  but  hits  it  until  de  ball  goes  into  de 
netting  or  maybe  it  goes  out  from  de  court 
or  still  maybe  more  de  socker  strucks  out. 
Den  de  serfers  serfs  some  more.  Vunce  un 
a  couple  of  times  de  player  gets  excited  and 
hollors  "Duece,"  which  I  tought  was  some- 
thing slangy. 

All  dey  do  most  of  the  times  is  talk  about 
so  many  luffs.  Sometimes  it's  fifteen  luff, 
again  thirty  luff  or  still  more  a  luff  game. 
I  thinks  de  game  is  too  confectionate. 

I  vas  suprised  almost  completely  ven  I 
hear  one  tennisser  exclaim:  "Mine  ad."  I 
vatched  so  closely,  but  not  vunce  he  begins 
commencing  to  add. 

I  am  telling  you  from  how  I  thinks  it 
dot  dis  sneaker  game  is  not  for  cifilized 
beings.  Vy  do  dey  use  snow-shoes  for  to 
hit  de  ball?  Vy  be  a  serfer?  Vy  not  let 
de  odder  feller  keep  de  ball?  Vot  do  dey 
habb  the  net  for?  De  poor  fishes  dot  is 
playing  it  is  vat  I  thinks. 

—  Luke  Early,  S.J. A. 
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NURSES  ON  HORSEBACK 

(Ernest  Poole) 


When  Ernest  Poole  turned  from  fiction 
to  non  fiction  to  write  "Nurses  on  Horse- 
back," he  did  not  take  up  material  that 
was  less  dramatic  or  less  full  of  human 
interest,  but  rather  the  opposite 

"Nurse  on  Horseback"  is  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
Frontier  Nurses  down  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains.  These  nurses,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mary  Breckenridge,  have  been 
doing  remarkable  work  during  the  past 
six  years.  The  region  ministered  to  by  the 
nurses  is  a  district  seventy  miles  one  way 
and  thirty  miles  another.  Mr.  Poole  went 
down  to  Kentucky  last  year  and  with 
Mary  Beckenridge  rode  the  rounds  of  the 
nine  nursing  centers  scattered  over  this 
area.  He  rode  out  with  the  nurses  to 
visit  their  patients,  the  mountaineers.  Here 
doctors  were  unknown  and  were  treated 
with  suspicion.  Babies  were  "cotched"  by 
old  granny-women.  Here  girls  were  marri- 
ed at  fourteen  and  were  "old  mothers"  with 
few  teeth  and  many  children  at  twenty- 
five.  Here  many  families  lived  sixteen  in  a 
two-room  cabin,  with  no  windows.  Disease 
was   rampant. 

Mr.  Poole  has  not  tried  to  embellish  the 
tales  the  nurses  have  told  him.  He  has 
stated  facts  in  a  straight  forward  manner 
with  statistics  enough  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  work.  One  critic  has  said,  "Mr.  Poole 
has  retold  the  tale  the  nurses  have  told  him 
and  he  himself  has  gathered  with  all  sim- 
plicity, depending  not  on  rhetoric  or  subtle- 
ties of  language  to  emphasize  his  message. 
And  the  result  is  a  book  that  from  its 
simplicity  and  its  sense  of  realness  is  more 
dramatic  than  most  dramas,  and  infinitely 
more  touching  in  the  picture  it  presents 
of  human  lives." 

Another  critic  says,  "Besides  pathos,  there 
are  other  emotions  which  Mr.  Poole  stirs 
in  his  readers:  Shame  and  Pride.  Shame 
that  in  any  part  of  our  country  conditions 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  so  primitive 
—  we  almost  said  benighted  —  that  our 
fellow  countrymen  should  continue  to  suffer 
as  if  they  still  lived  in  the  medieval  ages  and 
science  had  not  brought  relief  to  much 
unnecessary  pain.  Pride,  that  in  spite  of 
primitive  conditions,  suffering  and  hardship 
and  hopelessness,  the  fine  pioneer  spirit 
allows  these  people  to  hold  up  their  heads 
and  to  show  the  splendid  sturdiness  and  in- 
dependence and  kindness  which  explained 
a  Lincoln  springing  from  their  kind." 

So  Poole  has  written,  not  a  novel,  but 
a  feature  article  extended  to  book  length. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  work  of  art. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  propaganda.  We 
cannot  deny  that  it  is  propaganda,  but 
it  is  of  the  kind  bound  to  interest  many 
persons  who  are  not  the  least  concerned 
about  social  work  or  the  welfare  of  their 
neighbors.  It  is  a  book  that  can  be  read 
merely  for  its  story  interest,  but  there  are 
few  who  could  read  it  without  being  touch- 
ed by  the  human  problem  it  presents. 

I  believe  everyone  should  read  this  book 
because  it  presents  a  challenge  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  fact  I  believe  there  are 
many  of  us  who  have  not  realized  that 
such  conditions  still  exist  in  our  Christian 


Dormitory  Notes 

CHRISTMAS  FESTIVITIES 
IN  THE  DORMITORY 


Christmas  at  the  dormitory  was  ushered 
in  by  an  Old  English  Banquet,  in  the 
dining  room  at  Palmer  Hall,  on  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  before  vacation. 

The  Dining  room  was  gaily  decorated 
with  greens  and  holly.  Each  table  was 
lighted  by  long,  red  candles  which  cast  a 
mellow  glow  about  the  room.  The  guests 
entered  the  hall  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  carolers  singing  "God  Rest  you  Merry 
Gentlemen."  When  the  guests  were  seated 
a  jester,  clad  in  tunic  with  cap  and  bells, 
ran  gayly  through  the  hall  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lady.  The  Lord 
and  Lady  passed  in  a  stately  manner  down 
the  length  of  the  dining  hall.  The  lady's 
long  flowing  train  was  carried  by  two  pages. 
With  due  ceremony  the  lord  and  lady  were 
seated  at  a  dais. 

The  Yule  Log  was  dragged  in  by  two 
woodsmen  who  bore  it  to  the  hearth.  As 
the  flames  from  the  burning  log  mounted, 
the  carolers  sang  the  Old  English  Yule 
Log  Song.  The  two  pages  then  ushered  in 
the  cook  bearing  aloft  the  Boar's  head  on 
a  silver  platter.  The  cook  sang  as  she  walk- 
ed. Next  she  brought  in  the  loin  of  beef 
which  was  knighted  by  the  lord.  The  cook 
appeared  a  third  time  carrying  the  Wassail 
Bowl  while  the  carolers  sang  "Here  We 
Come  a  Wassailing  Among  the  Leaves  so 
Green."  After  the  lord  and  lady  had  drunk 
from  the  bowl  the  lord  arose,  and  bowing 
to  the  guests  stated  "I  wish  you  all  a  Merry, 
Merry  Christmas." 

During  the  banquet  the  jester  capered 
about  the  room,  merrily  shaking  his  stick 
and  bells,  bestowing  favors  upon  the  carol- 
ers, the  hostesses  and  the  faculty.  Each 
favor  was  presented  by  the  jester  with  a 
low  bow,  and  an  appropriate  rhyme.  Be- 
tween the  courses  the  carolers  rendered  Old 
English  Carols  with  an  occasional  solo. 

No  one  who  has  ever  attended  this  fes- 
tive banquet  can  forget  the  beauty  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  joy  it  radiates.  An  imposing 
processional  led  by  the  lord  and  lady,  pages, 
cook,  woodsman,  carolers  and  the  guests 
wound  its  way  through  the  halls  at  the  close 
of  the  banquet. 

The  people  taking  part  in  the  activities 
were: 

The  Lady    —    Alice  Gill 
The  Lord    —    Mary  Murphy 
The  Pages    —    Mary  Haley 

Ada  Johnson 
Jester  —  Corinne  Senesac 
Cook    —     Katheryn    Flynn 
Woodsman    —    Shirley  Bunnell 
Reader    —    Helen  Gold 
Carolers:     Dan    Seymour,   Austin    Kearns, 
Frank  Steeves,   Frank   Skinyon,  John 
Haggerty,    James    Hammond,    Harold 
Wassenar  and  Domenic  Capone. 
Trumpet    Solist    —    Winifred    Dodge 

America.  If  some  of  us  did  know,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  we  dismissed  such  an 
idea  from  our  minds.  Now  it  cannot  be 
dismissed.  We  must  meet  the  challenge 
squarely. 

—  Elizabeth  A.  Dormin,  Sen.  J.  4. 


CHRISTMAS  CHILDREN'S  PARTY 


In  vivid  contrast  to  the  Old  English 
banquet  was  the  Christmas  children's  party 
at  Miller  Hall  on  Thursday  evening.  One 
could  scarcely  believe  the  laughing,  playful 
children  were  the  same  young  ladies  who 
participated  the  previous  evening. 

The  recreation  room  was  lighted  by  the 
flames  of  the  fire  in  the  fireplace.  A  massive 
Christmas  tree  stood  over  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  and  brought  forth  many  exclama- 
tions of  delight  from  the  eager  children. 
Many  curious  glances  were  cast  upon  the 
attractive  parcels  piled  up  under  the  tree. 

The  party  began  with  the  reading  of 
some  original  Christmas  poems.  Another 
ch'ld  sang  several  songs,  and  still  another 
told  a  story.  Suddenly  Santa's  reindeer 
were  heard  approaching  the  dormitory. 
Even  as  the  children  started  nearer  to  the 
tree  Santa  himself  appeared.  Presents  were 
bulging  out  from  his  rockets  and  his  pack. 
Every  child  received  something.  The  pre- 
sents were  opened  with  many  shouts  of 
glee  and  mirth.  After  Santa  left,  and  the 
fir=t  excitement  of  receiving  the  presents 
died  down,  refreshments  were  served.  Later 
the  children  went  home  tired  but  happy. 


CHRISTMAS 

WITH  OUR  DAY  GIRLS 


Chrrtmas  is  in  the  air!  The  sign  is  post- 
ed announcing  the  annual  Day  Girl's  party ! 
Every  girl  is  accosted  by  President  Bachel- 
der  —  the  latter  holding  a  brown  felt  hat  — 
asking  her  to  draw  a  name.  In  the  Rest 
Room  one  hears  —  "Whose  name  did  you 
dnw?"  "Do  you  know  who  has  my  name?" 
"Who  is  she?"  This  last  question  brings 
to  mind  that  this  Christmas  season  is  a 
time  —  by  the  giving  of  gifts  —  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  a  girl  whom  you  do  not 
know. 

The  Day  Girl's  Christmas  party  is  always 
an  enjoyable  event.  The  Lunch  Room  is 
adorned  with  a  Christmas  tree  —  under 
which  the  presents  are  piled.  The  girls 
have  the  pleasure  of  Dean  Bradt's  presence, 
together  with  Mrs.  Stanton  our  "school 
mother." 

Delicious  coffee,  ice  cream  and  nuts  are 
served,  while  the  girls  furnish  their  own 
sandwiches.  Then  comes  Santa  Claus,  in 
all  his  buxom  royalty.  Funny,  Santa  has 
time  to  bring  presents  to  every  day  girl, 
isn't  it?  Not  one  is  forgotten,  and  when 
the  presents  are  distributed  St.  Nick  dis- 
appears, and  we  hear  his  bells  in  the 
distance. 

A  good  singout  makes  a  perfect  ending 
to  this  jolly  event.  Truly,  there  is  Christ- 
mas joy  and  goodwill  among  each  and 
everyone  of  our  day  girls. 

Rainka:  "What's  happened  to  Witherell, 
I  haven't  seen  him  for  weeks?" 

Dudley:  "Oh  he  tried  all  the  different 
makes  of  cars  and  then  bought  an  aero- 
plane." 

Rainka:     "Has  he  crashed?" 

Dudley:  "Well,  not  exactly.  He  started 
on  a  cross  country  flght  the  other  day, 
heard  something  rattle  and  climbed  out  to 
look  under  the  machine." 
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Clubs 


MOHAWKS 


The  Mohawks  will  produce  a  three  act 
mystery-comedy.  It  is  scheduled  for  Sat- 
urday evening,  February  11,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  school  auditorium. 

An  "all  star"  cast  will  no  doubt  insure 
an  evening's  entertainment  of  a  highly  en- 
joyable nature.  Those  who  remember  the 
last  Mohawk  presentation  "The  Haunted 
House,"  will  look  forward  to  this  year's 
play  with  interest. 

The  tribe  held  their  annual  Christmas 
party  Monday  night,  December  19.  A  visit 
from  Santa,  who  distributed  gifts,  was 
followed  by  the  singing  of  carols  by  the 
Club's  quartet.  Matthew  Hopkins  gave  a 
sincere  interpretation  of  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas."  A  faculty  trio  composed  of  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Weston, 
honorary  members  of  the  organization, 
rendered  selections  of  a  harmonious  nature. 
Mr.  Anthony  led  the  assemblage  in  some 
group  singing  after  which  refreshments  were 
served. 


DEBATING 


The  Debating  Club  augmented  by  twenty- 
three  new  members  gives  every  promise  of 
assuming  its  place  as  one  of  the  major 
clubs  of  the  College.  Inter-college,  assem- 
bly, and  club  debates  are  scheduled  through- 
out the  year  with  a  view  to  enhancing  the 
confidence  and  poise  of  the  members  in 
public  speaking. 

To  that  end,  as  you  already  know,  ass- 
embly discussions  of  the  three  major  party 
platforms  were  sponsored  during  the  week 
prior  to  November  eighth.  Fay  Smith 
defended  the  Republican  platform,  Paul 
O'Connor  the  Democratic  and  Ashton 
Tenney  the  Socialist.  Each  of  these  men 
marshaled  his  arguments  in  a  convincing, 
logical  fashion.  A  straw  ballot  taken  by  the 
students  of  the  History  Department  proved 
an  interesting  conclusion  to  this  series  of 
talks. 

On  November  twenty-second,  Indian 
Home  Rule  was  debated  in  assembly.  The 
affirmative  was  represented  by  John  Glen- 
non  and  Kenneth  Bowen,  the  negative  by 
Alfred  Nejame  and  Margaret  Slattery. 
Miss  Bradt,  Mr.  Purinton  and  Mr.  Liver- 
more,  acting  as  judges,  awarded  the  deci- 
sion to  the  negative  side.  The  debaters  did 
justice  to  their  respective  arguments  and 
received  favorable  response  from  the  stud- 
ent body. 

President  Herlihy  spoke  briefly  at  the 
close  of  the  debate.  He  touched  upon  the 
benefits  accruing  from  a  presentation  of 
different  viewpoints  and  expressed  the  wish 
that  several  more  debates  might  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  officers  of  the  Club  are: 
President  Ralph    Mayo 

Vice-President  Kenneth  Bowen 

Secretary  Madeline  Hughes 

Treasurer  Emile  Johnson 


WOMEN'S  GLEE  CLUB 


Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Perry,  the 
Woman's  Glee  Club  is  looking  forward  to 
an  active  and  eventful  year.  Already  the 
club  has  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
the  Rotary  Anns  by  singing  Christmas 
carols  in  the  reception  room  at  Miller  Hall. 
Lend  an  ear  some  Thursday  afternoon, 
outside  the  small  assembly  hall,  to  our 
concentrated  efforts  as  we  practice  some  of 
the  following  songs:  "On  the  Steppe"  by 
Gretchaninoff,  "Sylvia"  by  Oley  Speaks, 
"Ma  Little  Banjo"  by  Dichont,  and  "The 
Winds  in  the  South,"  by  John  P.  Scott. 

The  rendering  of  "Morning,"  by  Oley 
Speaks,  "Deck  the  Halls"  and  "Once  Long 
Ago"  was  our  contribution  to  the  program 
on  Parent's  Day,  December  13. 

New  members  are  always  welcome,  with 
one  stipulation,  however;  once  a  member, 
ahvavs  a  member. 

1932-33  Officers 
President  Toini  Rahkola 

Vice-President  Barbara    Bachelder 

Secretary  Ruth  MacLean 

Treasurer  Ruth  Worcester 


MR.  NEWELL'S  LECTURE 


At  the  last  Tuesday  assembly  before 
Christmas  Charles  Edward  Newell,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art, 
and  State  Director  of  Art,  gave  an  illustrat- 
ed lecture  on  the  painting  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  of  the  Nativity. 

He  showed  us  a  large  group  of  slides 
depicting  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's 
most  famous  artists,  many  of  which  were 
exquisitely  colored.  The  lecture  began  with 
a  group  of  paintings  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, including  work  of  Giotto,  Cimabue, 
Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli,  Raphael,  Da  Vinci 
and  Correggio.  From  the  Renaissance,  it 
proceeded  to  German,  French  and  English 
Art.  Of  the  last  one  remembers  particularly 
the  fantastic  and  exquisitely  colored  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  by  Burne-Jones. 

President  Newell  emphasized  the  elements 
of  composition,  in  his  discussion  of  the 
paintings,  rather  than  their  comparative 
religious  significance.  But  we  could  not 
fail  to  note  the  great  variations  in  feeling 
produced  by  the  different  artists.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Renaissance 
works.  Giotto,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Italians,  in  his  Adoration,  depicts  the  Virgin 
and  Child  very  simply,  in  the  most  humble 
of  surroundings,  but  gives  to  the  whole  a 
feeling  of  great  reverence  and  wonder. 
Correggoi,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  attains  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
art  of  painting  of  which  Giotto  probably 
had  never  dreamed.  But  although  his  Ma- 
donna is  lavishly  beautiful,  and  a  feeling 
of  great  joy  and  happiness  seem  to  prevade 
the  entire  painting  it  is  a  secular  beauty  and 
a  secular  job.  The  simplicity,  the  awe  and 
the  reverence  of  the  earlier  artist  are  lacking. 

Probably  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Madonnas  ever 
painted  are  those  of  Raphael,  of  which 
President  Newell  showed  us  several. 

The  girls'  Glee  Club  assisted  in  creating 
a  feeling  of  Christmas  loveliness  by  singing 
three  Christmas  songs  —  Away  in  a  Mang- 
er, Oh,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
old,  old  hymn,  Adeste  Fidelis. 

—  Eleanor  Rogers,  S.  J.  4 


A  GALA  AFFAIR 


The  senior  degree  class  will  celebrate  its 
real  New  Year's  on  January  13.  On  that 
day  the  gayest  affair  of  the  college  year 
will  be  held,  the  Senior  Formal.  This  year's 
degree  dance  is  the  result  of  many  hours 
of  careful  planning.  The  social  event  of 
the  class  of  1933  is  the  culmination  of  many 
cherished   hopes. 

No  stone  has  been  left  unturned,  no  detail 
has  been  overlooked,  and  this  Senior  Formal 
should  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  as  the  brightest  social  festivity  of  the 
year.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  committees 
in  charge  of  arrangements  shall  not  have 
worked  in  vain.  May  the  Formal  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1933  be  a  memorable  occasion  in 
the  lives  of  all  who  attend. 

—  John  C.O'MaUey  S.J.4 


AN  ACRE  OF  CITY 

Suggested  by  "A  Yard  of  Jungle" 

—  William  Beebe 


The  Tenement: 

I'm  huge  —  I'm  ugly  —  I'm  grimy!  My 

walls  are  warped  and  bursting  with  the 
tears  and  laughter,  the  sorrows  and  joys, 
the  loves  and  hates  of  those  who  live  within 
me.  I  rise  sharply  from  the  lead-colored 
street,  and  my  arms  stretch  achingly  toward 
the  bit  of  blue  above,  but  I  cannot  reach 
it!  I  cannot  reach  it! 
The  Roof: 

I'm  old!  The  glaring,  searing  sun  shines 
down  pitilessly.  The  cool  moon  looks  down 
and  shudders  at  the  suffering  under  my 
broken  shingles.  Rain  and  snow  hammer 
and  pound  against  me,  but  they  cannot 
get  in. 
The  Child: 

I'm  hungry! Mother,  look!  There's 

a  flower  on  our  plant.  It's  lovely — white 
like  daddy's  best  handkerchief,  and  there's 

little    yellow    things    inside. Oh, 

look  Mother!  If  you  stick  your  head  out 
the  window  sideways,  you  can  just  see  that 
star  way  up  there  —  See  it  ? Star- 
light, starbright;   first  star  I  see  tonight; 

—  I  wish  I  may,  I I  want  something 

to  eat. 

The  Old  Man: 

I'm  weary!    I'm  tired  of  it  all.    Life  is 
ugly.    It  sneaks  up  behind  you  and  strikes 

while  your  looking  the  other  way. 

I'm  dying,  and  I'm  glad,  glad!  I  wish  I 
could  see  a  tree;  just  one  tree  with  rough, 
crinkly  bark,  and  twisting,  reaching  arms, 

and  tiny  green  leaves  opening. 

Oh  God !    Let  me  see  a  tree ! 

Dorothy  R.  Geiger,  Sen.  E 


EXCHANGE 


A  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Boston 
University  is  literally  pounding  home  his 
doctrine.  He  promises  to  add  ten  points 
to  the  mark  of  every  student  in  his 
class  who  gains  ten  pounds  during  the  next 
month.  The  co-eds  won't  take  advantage 
of  this  break  because  they  are  afraid  the 
scales  will  give  them  a  weigh. 
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NOEL  AU  CANADA 


Ding!  dang!  dong!  chante  les  joyeuses 
cloches  du  village  et  l'6cho  sonore  de  la 
montagne  repond,  dang!  dongl  C'est  Noel 
au  Canada ! 

Noel!  la  plus  sainte  et  la  plus  touchante 
des  fetes  chr6tiennes!  Le  seul  mot  fait 
penser  a  quelque  chose  de  doux  et  de 
tendre,  de  grand  et  de  mysterieux. 

Le  canadien  de  Quebec  a  travers  les 
siecles  a  garde  fidelement  sa  foi  et  ses 
traditions.  Noel  lui  est  cher,  car  il  evoque 
ses  sentiments  et  ses  croyances,  la  priere 
et  la  poesie  dont  son  ame  est  p£trie. 
Cependant  au  Canada  comme  ailleurs,  le 
modernisme  fait  son  oeuvre.  Aujourd'hui 
les  delicieuses  et  naives  coutumes  disparais- 
sent  meme  des  campagnes.  Ce  ne  sont  plus 
que  des  legendes. 

A  l'approche  de  Noel  c'est  la  messe  de 
minuit  qui  occupe  tous  les  esprits.  Pendant 
de  longues  semaines  le^  petits  l'entrevoient 
dans  leurs  reves  comme  un  coin  du  paradis. 
Les  vieillards  l'attendent  avec  ferveur.  Elle 
leur  rappelle  les  joies  naives  et  les  douces 
emotions  de  leur  enfance.  Enfin,  tous 
l'attendent  le  coeur  plein  de  joie. 

Dans  la  campagne  les  quelques  heures 
qui  precedent  la  messe  de  minuit  sont 
l'occasion  de  rejouissances.  On  les  passe  en 
famille  entre  une  pipe  et  une  chanson, 
comme  on  dit  la-bas.  Les  plus  vieux  ra- 
content  d'anciennes  ldgendes  de  "loup-ga- 
rou"  et  de  "chasse-galerie"  au  grand  plaisir 
des  petits.  Alors  arrive  l'heure  du  depart 
pour  la  messe.  On  monte  dans  le  berlot  ou 
la  carriole,  bien  emmitouffle,  car  il  gele  fort. 
Si  le  vent  souffle  on  rabat  la  tuque  sur 
le  nez.  En  route!  Les  grelots  chantent, 
secoues  par  les  braves  petits  chevaux  cana- 
diens.  On  entend  les  cloches  sonores  qui 
carillonnent  dans  le  lointain.  La  nuit  est 
blanche  dans  son  manteau  de  neige  et  dans 
le  ciel  scintillent   les  etoiles. 

Que  dire  de  Pimposante  c6remonie  reli- 
gieuse.  On  ne  peut  y  assister  une  premiere 
fois  sans  qu'une  larme  ne  monte  du  coeur 
aux  paupieres  en  entendant  ces  chants  si 
simples,  si  naifs,  si  gracieux  et  si  beaux. 
L'Adeste  fideles!  Nouvelle  agreable!  Dans 
cette  etable !  Ca  bergers,  assemblons-nous  1 
pour  n'en  citer  que  quelques  uns. 

Revenus  au  logis  au  petit  jour,  on 
s'attable  pour  le  "reveillon"  traditionnel. 
La  bonne  menagere  canadienne  regale  la 
famille  de  ses  "tourtieres",  d'une  appetis- 
sante  tete  de  pore,  cuite  a  point,  et  surtout 
de  ce  qui  fait  la  joie  des  petits,  les 
croquignoles  dorees  et  croustillantes  cou- 
vertes  de  poudre  blanche  sucree.  Le  tout 
est  arrose  d'un  verre  de  vin  a  la  sant6  de 
la  compagnie.  Apres  un  tel  festin  chacun 
desire  le  repos,  mais  quelle  nuit  I  quel 
souvenir   inoubliable! 

—  Paul  Bolduc,  S.J. A. 


Carrigan:  "Mr.  Smith,  what  keeps  us 
from  falling  off  the  earth  when  we  are 
upside  down?" 

Science  Professor:  "Why,  the  law  of 
gravity,  of  course." 

Carrigan:  "Well,  how  did  folks  stay  on 
before  the  law  was  passed?" 


HANNIBAL  IS  MAD  AGAIN 


(With  Apologies) 
It  had  been  raining  steadily  since  early 
morning,  a  cold,  driving  rain  which  spat- 
tered against  the  windows  with  resounding 
whacks.  What  a  miserable  day  for  the 
Harvard- Yale  game  I  thought  I  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  blurred  vision 
of  my  friend  Hannibal,  a  Harvard  man, 
returning  to  the  house.  He  was  mad  —  I 
could  tell  by  his  slouching  gait.  And  when 
I  say  mad  I  mean  it,  not  angry,  nor 
exasperated,  nor  provoked,  nor  aggravated, 
but  mad  as  we  common  folk  use  the  term. 
So  I  tell  you  again  Hannibal  was  mad. 
I  thought  so  when  I  heard  the  angry 
click-clack  of  his  wooden  heels  on  the 
cement  walk,  and  I  carefully  removed  all 
books  and  papers  from  his  bed.  I  was 
sure  of  it  when  he  slammed  the  door, 
so  I  moved  the  smoking  stand  away  from 
the  entrance  of  our  room.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it  when  he  mounted  three  steps 
at  a  time,  and  I  hastily  cleared  his  side 
of  the  desk.  You  may  wonder  why  I  did 
all  these  things,  but  you  have  never  seen 
my   friend   Hannibal   mad. 

Why  was  he  mad?  I  did  not  know 
as  yet  for  I  was  busy  studying,  very  busy. 
Hannibal  slammed  his  books  on  the  desk 
and  the  poor  desk  shivered  all  over,  the 
lamp  shade  trembled,  the  ink  bottle  shook 
its  black  contents,  and  the  pencils  and 
pens  tried  to  find  a  hiding  place  among  my 
books. 

I  was  still  busily  engaged  with  my 
studies  while  he  threw  his  wet  overcoat  to 
one  side  of  the  room  and  his  dripping 
hat  to  the  other  side.  He  took  off  his 
rubbers  and  threw  them  into  the  bathnwm 
across  the  hall.  Hannibal  must  be  very 
mad  this  time.  He  tore  off  his  sweater, 
yanked  off  his  tie,  and  threw  them  into  an 
empty  chair.  Hannibal  always  yanked  his 
tie  off  when  he  was  mad. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?  What 
are  you  doing?  Why  don't  you  notice 
someone  when  he  comes  into  the  room?" 
he  barked  out  at  me.  Sometimes  he  was 
talkative  and  demanded  your  attention 
while  he  gave  his  opinions  on  different 
subjects,  other  times  he  preferred  to  be 
left  alone  to  bury  himself  and  his  wrath 
in  books.  Today  he  was  in  a  talkative 
mood  and  knowing  that  work  was  impos- 
sible, I  listened  to  him  for  a  half  hour 
while  he  rambled  on,  talking  about  nothing 
in  particular.  When  the  thirty  minutes  had 
elapsed,  I  knew  it  was  safe  to  ask  the 
special  reason  for  his  anger.  Once  more 
my  friend  Hannibal  was  true  to  form. 
"I  bet  on  Yale  and  won,"  he  said. 

Well,   Hannibal   is   a   queer   fellow   and 
you  have  to  be  careful  when  he's  mad. 
—  Henry  Pease,  S.  J.  4 


"Are 


Grammar  Master  to   P.  A.   man: 
you  economizing  in  the  shop?" 

P. A.  man:  "Economizing  —  why  we're 
afraid  to  throw  away  a  splinter  we  take 
out  of  our  finger." 

Professor  to  Student:  (Discussing  open 
book  test  in  Psychology.)  Why  didn't 
you  answer  the  question  on  how  to  recover 
from   fatigue?" 

Student:  "I  found  the  answer  in  the 
book  and  it  said  "do  nothing,"  so  I  did 
nothing. 


JOWN'     TALR£ 


Frank  Wright,  the  Deputy  Commiss  .mer 
of  Education,  is  a  dead  ringer  for  Will 
Rogers  —  especially  when  he  looks  out  at 
the  audience  over  his  glasses. 

He  scored  with  the  men  when  he  address- 
ed them  in  the  small  assembly.  We  liked 
the  expression  "Nature  has  not  failed  —  it 
is   human   nature   that  has  fallen   down." 

Mr.  Wright  is  noted  for  his  democracy. 

Norman  Thomas,  the  recent  socialist  can- 
didate for  president  was  once  a  minister. 
Note  his  manner  of  speaking. 

Within  twenty  miles  of  this  city  of  ours 
is  a  quaint  settlement  where  the  customs, 
speech  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants  have 
not  changed  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
only  modern  touch  is  lent  by  a  few  auto- 
mobiles. Some  of  the  people  have  never 
seen  a  city,  and  movies  are  unknown.  The 
village  is  near  New  Ipswich,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  at  open  house  I 
If  the  P.  A.  men  had  put  three  coats  of 
paint  on  the  walls  the  people  could  not 
have  turned  around. 

By  the  way  P.  A.  men  like  poetry  and 
say  so. 

Just  like  a  writer!  We  are  becoming  so 
hopelessly  absentminded  that  a  fair  maid 
had  to  remind  us  to  remove  our  hat  in  the 
lobby  the  other  day. 

Things  we  like  on  the  air: 
Rubinoff  and  his  violin. 
Paul  Whiteman's  symphonic   arrange- 
ments of  popular  music. 

A  bow  to  Wilson  MacDonald  for  that 
delightful  assembly.  We  especially  liked 
the  poem  about  the  little  Scotch  lassie  — 
and  in  case  you  didn't  notice  —  moist  eyes 
were  in  evidence. 

Fitchburg  boasts  a  subway  —  but  no  cars 
roar  back  and  forth  through  itl 

The  epidemic  of  "tree-sitters"  has  de- 
finitely passed  but  we  have  an  ex-champion 
"tree-sitter"  in  Fitchburg. 

We  recommend  for  reading  —  "Larry." 
It  makes  one  feel  like  squaring  the  should- 
ers and  facing  issues. 

Orchids  to  that  freshman  from  Gardner 
who  reads  so  extensively  on  political  issues. 
— The  Strolling  Student 


S'Funny 


S'    funny    little   pigeon, 

S'    funny   little   bill, 
Sittin'  there  s'  funny 

Ton    my    window   sill. 

S'   funny   little   kitten, 

S'   funny   little  eyes, 
Playin'    there    s'    funny 

Thinkin'    that   he's   wise. 

S'    funny   little   "chickie" 

S'  funny  little  thing, 
Peepin'    there    s'    funny 

'Neath  his  mother's  wing. 
S,    funny   little  Jackie 

S'  funny  little  "Tike" 
Ridin'  there  s'  funny, 

'Pon    his   brand    new   bike. 

S'    funny   little    Betty 

S'   funny  little  girl. 
Everybody's    funny 

In    this   funny   world! 

—  Lukr  Early.  St.  A. 
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(Continued  from  page  one) 
This  was  done  because  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  two  associations  were  so 
closely  related.  It  was  felt  that  much 
duplication  of  time  and  energy  could  be 
eliminated. 

The  Men  Students'  Association  meets 
once  a  month  and  the  business  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  athletic  board,  and  the 
various  other  boards  is  conducted  at  one 
time  with  all  men  students  of  the  school 
present.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  association 
to  try  to  alternate  meetings  devoted  to 
business  with  meetings  devoted  to  guest 
speakers. 

The  machinery  of  the  Men  Students' 
Association  runs  as  follows:  the  faculty 
advisor  works  with  all  officers  and  com- 
mittees whenever  needed.  An  advisory 
council  is  elected  each  year,  consisting  of 
two  members  from  each  of  the  seven  class 
sections,  one  a  commuter  and  the  other  a 
resident  student,  plus  the  officers  of  the 
association,  plus  the  faculty  advisor,  plus 
the  chairmen  of  the  five  boards.  This  coun- 
cil meets  twice  a  month  or  oftener  if  the 
occasion  demands.  The  duties  of  the  coun- 
cil are  to  handle  business  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  by  the  class  divi- 
sions. The  council  also  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  submitting  recommendations  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Men  Students'  As- 
sociation. The  Men's  Athletic  board  has 
duly  elected  officers  and  a  council,  the 
latter  functioning  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  council  of  the  parent  organization. 

The  power  for  conducting  athletics 
is  vested  in  this  Men's  Athletic  Board.  The 
Men's  Athletic  Board  is  composed  of  the 
secretary-,  treasurer,  physical  director,  fac- 
ulty sponsor,  coaches,  captains,  managers 
and  assistant  managers  of  varsity  sports, 
namely,  —  soccer,  basketball,  base-ball  and 
tennis. 

This  council  approves  the  appointment 
of  coaches  by  the  athletic  director.  They 
elect  managers  and  assistant  managers  for 
the  varsity  teams.  They  apportion  money 
to  the  different  varsity  sports.  They  draw 
up  the  point  system  and  determine  the 
awards.  They  handle  all  problems  concern- 
ing athletics  such  as  letters,  certificates,  field 
days,  entertaining  visiting  teams,  etc. 

The  other  principle  boards  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

SOCIAL  BOARD. 
The    Social    Board    directs    all    social 
affairs   held    by    the    association,    namely: 
dances,  speakers   for  association   meetings, 
etc. 

PUBLICATION   BOARD. 
The  Publication  Board  has  charge  of 
all  publications,  namely:   Constitution  co- 
pies, hand  books,  advertising,  and  any  oth- 
er duties  that  may  fall  upon  them. 

FINANCE  BOARD. 
The  Board  of  Finance  has  the  Trea- 
surer as  chairman.  It  has  charge  of  the 
yearly  budget,  all  expenditures  and  pur- 
chases of  magazines  for  the  club  room, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  president,  faculty 
sponsor,  and  the  council. 

CIVIC  BOARD 
The  Civic  Board  has  direct  responsibi- 
lity  for   the   club   room,   ushers,   clean-up 
committee,  and  any  other  necessary  duties. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1932  in  conjunction 
with  the  women's  student  governing  organ- 
izations, an  all  school  social  was  arranged. 
It  proved  so  successful  that  enough  money 


was  made  to  finance  the  sending  of  offi- 
cial delegates  to  the  eastern  states  con- 
ference of  student  delegates  to  be  held  in 
the  spring  of  1933.  (See  the  November 
issue  of  the  "Courier"  for  an  account  of  this 
party). 

A  recent  activity  of  the  Men  Students' 
Association  was  the  arranging  for  Deputy- 
Commissioner  Frank  W.  Wright  to  speak 
to  the  men  on  November  30.  He  spoke 
most  inspiringly  on  the  status  of  the 
men  teachers  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools.  The  next  project  under  considera- 
tion is  a  banquet  to  be  attended  by  the  men 
students  and  the  men  members  of  the  fa- 
culty, for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  esta- 
blish a  stronger  bond  between  the  faculty 

and  the  men. 

OFFICERS 

of    the    Mens    Students'    Association    for 
1932-1933: 
President  Daniel  J.   Seymour 

Vice  President  Clifton    Southworth 

Secretary  Frank  Steeves 

Treasurer  Frank    Skinyon 

Men's  Athletic  Board  Officers 
Chairman  Frank  Steeves 

Secretary  Carl  Hempel 

Treasurer  Clifton  Felton 

Chairman  Social  Board  Edward  Ponte 

Chairman  Publication    Board  Paul  Carey 

Chairman  Finance  Board  Frank  Skinyoa 

Chairman  Civic  Board  Dominic    Capone 

Her.  Students'  Association  Council  Members 
Freshmen    J-4 

Kenneth  Bowen    —     George   Pimental 
Freshmen   E-4 

Armas  Fillback    —     Frederick   Foley 
Freshmen    P.    A. 

Abraham   Beleson     —     Donald   McNeil 
Sophomore    J-4 

Fay   Smith     —     Arthur  Bixby 
Sophomore   P.    A. 

Henry   Baker    —    Walter  Coakley 
Senior  J-3 

Olaf  Aho    —    Harold   Shea 
Senior  P.  A.  3 

Clifton   Felton     —     William    Riley 
Senior  4 

Carl  Witherell     — 

Men's  Athletic  Board  Members 
Soccer  Coach  James  Hammond 

Soccer  Manager  Ralph  Dacey 

Soccer  Assistant  Manager  Carl  Ludwig 

Soccer  Captain  William    Riley 

Basketball  Coach  John    Haggerty 

Basketball    Manager  Harold  Shea 

Basketball  Assistant  Manager 

Charles  Poeckert 
Basketball   Captain  Austin    Kearns 

Base-ball  Coach 

Base-ball    Manager  Edward   Ponte 

Base-ball  Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  Parsons 
Base-ball    Captain 

Tennis   Coach  Daniel  Seymour 

Tennis  Manager  Robert   Hamilton 

Tennis   Assistant   Manager 
Tennis  Captain  Daniel  Seymour 

(Continued  from  page  two) 
finds  expression  in  trigger  crimes  and  quick 
getaways  in  high  powered  automobiles.  It 
is  possible  that  the  jurist  was  right  when  he 
declared  that  we  are  'putting  multiplication 
tables  ahead  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'" 

Mr.  Lawes  states  that  he  would  not  have 
the  school  supplant  the  church,  but  he  feels 
there  must  be  a  closer  coordination  between 
the  two  organizations.  He  discusses  this 
need  at  length. 

"We  are  living  in  a  commercial  era.  Edu- 
cation must  realize  its  proper  place  in  the 
new  scheme  of  things.  No  education  can  be 
complete  without  adequate  training  for  a 
vocation  that  will  equip  the  boy  or  girl  or 
adolescent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  dispensation." 

Discussing  the  need  of  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  schools,  Lawes  said  in  part: 
"I  find  that  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
prisoners  in  Sing  Sing  have  had  vocational 


REALM  OF  BOOKS 


THE  GODS  ARRIVE 

(Edith  Wharton) 

Edith  Wharton's  latest  work  "The  Gods 
Arrive,"  is  a  sequel  to  "Hudson  River 
Bracketed."  It  is  the  story  of  Halo  Tarrant 
who  leaves  her  husband  and  goes  abroad 
to  live  with  Vance  Weston.  Vance  is  an 
author  and  something  of  a  celebrity.  They 
remain  in  Europe,  waiting  for  Halo's  hus- 
band to  divorce  her  but  Mr.  Tarrant  has 
decided  to  take  no  action.  Halo  and  Vance 
live  together  openly,  and  circumstances  be- 
come complex  and  painful.  Things  grow 
steadily  worse  and  reach  the  climax  when 
Halo  sends  Vance  home.  At  the  end  of 
the  story  they  do  come  together  again. 

Vance  is  a  weak,  dependent  artist.  He  is 
wholly  selfish  and  entirely  unconscious  of 
it.  Halo  who  tries  to  be  a  wife  and  compan- 
ion to  him,  becomes  almost  a  martyr.  She 
is  a  foolish  self-sacrificing  woman,  not  at 
all  typical  of  the  modern  American  woman. 

To  me,  this  was  a  long  drawn-out  story. 
The  action  did  not  move  rapidly  and  I  did 
not  get  much  of  the  story  until  the  end 
of  the  book.  I  think  Mrs.  Wharton  elabora- 
ted too  much  on  the  technique  and  temper- 
ament of  the  artist.  However  it  is  a  well 
written  book  and  you  will  certainly  gain 
something  by  reading  it. 

—  Frances  O'Neill 


HEARD  IN  THE  CORRIDORS 


Student:  (placing  his  hands  over  co-ed's 
eyes)  "Guess  who  it  is  in  three  guesses  or 
I'll  kiss  you." 

Co-ed:  "Herbert  Hoover,  Al  Smith, 
Franklin  Roosevelt." 

or  trade  training.  I  find  further  that 
colleges  contribute  a  higher  percentage  of 
prisoners  than  trade  schools.  If  these  facts 
mean  anything,  they  certainly  indicate  the 
necessity  for  preparation  for  a  definite  vo- 
cation in  life.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that 
the  teacher  in  overalls  is  equally  important 
as  one  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  moralist." 

Space  does  not  permit  our  reporting  on 
this  address  in  great  detail,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  omit  the  conclusion.  Having 
pointed  out  several  types  of  workable 
programs  Mr.  Lawes  added: 

"To  carry  out  these  programs,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  national  ideal,  is  to  broaden 
rather  than  restrict  the  scope  of  our  school 
system.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  merely 
by  adhering  to  the  traditional  and  scanty 
three  R  formula.  The  necessity  of  widen- 
ing the  scope  and  influence  of  our  public 
schools  may  require  larger  instead  of  re- 
stricted appropriations.  Yet  there  will  be  a 
satisfactory  balancing  of  budgets.  For  there 
will  be  less  need  for  juvenile  corrective 
institutions.  Children's  courts  will  have 
less  to  do,  and  the  police  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  those  already 
headed  for  lives  of  delinquency  and  crime." 
The  schools  "must  find  the  missing  link 
between  education  and  character." 
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COLLEGE  COURIER 


EX  KING  MICHAEL 


I  went  away  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  pitv  for  the  little  lad. 

He  was  a  fine  little  fellow  too — strong, 
sturdy,  with  a  catching  smile  and  a  single 
attractive  dimple.  He  was  at  home  living 
in  a  great  house  with  servants,  motor  cars, 
horses  and  everything  a  boy  could  dream 
of  wanting.  But  I  felt  sorry,  just  the  same, 
for  he  was  there  for  only  two  days  —  two 
days  with  the  lovely  woman  whom  he  calls 
Mother. 

I  felt  sorry  that  he  had  to  be  an  ex-king 
—  that  he  couldn't  fight  and  play  with 
other  boys.  His  life  had  been  all  mapped 
out.    He   might   never  adventure  alone. 

I  repeat  he  was  a  dear  sturdy  lad,  with 
a  shock  of  brown  hair,  gray-blue  eyes,  and 
a  shy  sensitive  voice  and  manner.  It  was 
his  birthday,  October  twenty-fifth,  and  he 
was  dressed  in  a  blue  serge  suit  with  long 
trousers,  such  as  English  boys  wear. 

When  I  was  ushered  in,  he  was  standing 
by  his  mother,  Princess  Helen,  in  a  lovely 
room  in  the  latter's  own  palace  in 
Bucharest,  Rumania,  far  off  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Europe  — a  lonely 
country  indeed.  Princess  Helen  had  set 
a  party  table  with  eleven  candles  grouped 
about  a  huge  birthday  cake.  Michael  had 
been  brought  from  Sinaie,  where  he  attends 
school,   for   the   occasion. 

Under  my  arm  I  carried  a  large  package 
and,  after  greeting  the  princess  and  shaking 
hand  with  the  ex-king,  I  handed  him 
the  gift. 

"Here  is  a  present  for  you  on  your 
eleventh  birthday,"  I  explained.  "Now  you 
try   to  guess  what  it   is." 

He  shook  his  head  shyly.  "I  couldn't 
guess." 

"Well  unwrap  it  and  see." 

The  next  second  young  Michael  was 
eagerly  throwing  papers  right  and  left. 
Then  he  shouted  with  joy. 

"Oh,  look!  Isn't  this  great?  A  ping-pong 
set!  Just  what  we  have  at  school!  We 
can  play  right  now  on  the  long  table.  Did 
you  bring  it  from  America?" 

"Yes."  I  answered  —  "From  two  little 
boys  your  age  who  enjoy  the  game  so 
much.  Now  see  if  we  can  play  —  you 
know  although  I'm  not  a  little  boy  I  am 
interested   just   the  same." 

"I  guess  I'm  a  rather  poor  player!"  he 
exclaimed.    "But  I  imagine  I'll  catch  on." 

Sure  enough  he  did.  He  was  as  jolly 
as  any  other  boy  could  have  been.  For 
at  least  ten  minutes  we  played,  in  that  spa- 
cious room.  Then  Princess  Helen  appeared, 
and  we  sat  down  at  the  table  which  she 
had  so   temptingly  arranged. 

Everything  was  delicious,  but  Michael 
was  my  sole  interest. 

"Do   you    like   school?"   I   asked. 

"Yes,  I  like  school  very  much.  I  like 
to  be  with  other  boys,  but  I  miss  mother." 

"Where  did  you  learn  English?"  I  asked, 
trying  to  keep  back  a  tear  which  had  come 
at  the  words  "I   miss  mother." 

"I  learned  to  speak  English  from  moth- 
er and  grandmother.  I  always  speak 
Rumanian  at  school,  though.  Did  you 
know  I  can  speak  Greek?  Mother's  maid 
taught  me  when  I  was  nine  years  old," 
said    Michael    proudly. 

"What  study  do  you  find  most  difficult?" 
I    asked.     "Arithmetic?" 


THE  GRAND  CANYON 


Ten  thousand  persons  have  attempted 
in  vain  to  describe  this  indescribable.  It 
is  alone  in  this  world.  As  I  stood  on  the 
rim  of  the  vast  chasm,  I  realized  the  truth 
of  the  above  statement.  When  I  am  most 
impressed  I  remain  still  and  can  not  say  a 
word !  That  happened  as  I  gazed  across 
this  canyon  which  constantly  changes.  The 
sun,  which  will  set  in  its  blaze  of  glory 
in  three  hours,  casts  lengthening  purple 
shadows  over  all.  Immense  forms  have 
pushed  out  from  the  sheer  walls.  They 
float  in  a  purple  sea  of  mysterious  lights. 

After  my  eyes  had  encompassed  the 
beauty  of  the  opposite  "living"  wall  thir- 
teen miles  distant,  I  noticed  the  miniature 
-atiny  ribbon  apparently  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  canyon.  This,  in  reality,  was 
the  mighty  Colorado  River,  which  had 
chiseled  out  the  inner  granite  gorge.  All 
was  painted  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Using  my  imagination  I  could  picture 
a  huge  figure  seven  carved  on  the  opposite 
wall.  There  was  also  a  gigantic  red  rock 
structure  in  the  center  of  the  canyon  which 
looked  like  a  battleship.  The  sun  by  this 
time  had  caused  dusky  lavender  shadows  to 
turn  to  deep  purple  which  mingled  with  the 
deep  red  of  the  canyon.  I  turned  away  too 
impressed  to  speak,  but  with  a  deep  de- 
termination to  return  at  night  when  the 
full  moon  would  brighten  the  entire  chasm. 

Thus  the  Grand  Canyon  impresses  those 
who  come  within  its  magic  circle.  Joaquim 
Miller  affirms  the  thought  "at  the  canyon 
color  is  king."  He  expresses  my  emotions 
when  he  says,  "Take  the  grandest,  sublimest 
thing  the  world  has  ever  seen,  fashion  it 
as  if  the  master  minds  from  the  beginning 
had  wrought  here,  paint  it  as  only  the 
masters  of  old  could  paint,  and  you  have 
El  Canon  Grande  del  Colorado." 

—  Marion    L.    Parkhurst,    5.7.4. 

The  deep  dimple  fairly  disappeared  when 
he  smiled  at  my  guess.  "Yes,  I  have  the 
hardest    time    with    that." 

"Most  girls  and  boys  do,"  I  went  on. 
"I  never  found  it  very  easy  or  interesting 
myself." 

"I  like  Geography,"  the  little  ex-king 
said.  "It  must  be  fine  to  travel  and  see 
countries  you  read  about.  I  would  like 
to  go  to  America,"  he  added  wistfully.  "I'd 
like  to  see  a  cowboy  riding  and  throwing 
his   lariat." 

Then  a  servant  announced  that  a  number 
of  dignitaries  had  arrived  to  pay  their 
respects   to   the   ex-king. 

"I'm  sorry,  we  must  go  now,"  the  prin- 
cess said  with  a  warm  smile. 

We  said  goodbye  and  I  turned  to  go.  I 
had  reached  the  door  when  across  the  room 
came  the  boyish  voice  of  the  ex-king. 

"I  was  the  one  who  won  the  ping-pong 
game,   wasn't    I?" 

"Yes,  you  were  the  one,"  I  agreed. 
"Good-bye!" 

A  minute  later  I  was  in  the  open.  My 
heart  ached  for  that  little  chap  who  will 
have  to  be  a  real  king  some  day,  a  king 
who  will  be  fussed  over  and  governed,  who 
will  be  honored  and  saluted,  who  may 
never  venture  far  at  his  own  free-will  and 
see  the  thrilling  world.  How  longingly  he 
yearns  to  see  "things".  I  wonder  if  he  will 
ever  see  America  —  perhaps  alone  or  with 
his   mother? 


A  STORM  IN  THE  VILLAGE 


A  solemn  stillness  pervaded  the  air.  A 
yellow  haze  fell  over  us,  and  a  moist,  damp 
pall  descended.  The  tiny,  picturesque  vill- 
age nestled  amidst  the  stately  hills  was  en- 
veloped with  mist.  The  leaves  and  grasses 
were  still.  Not  a  rustle,  not  a  whisper  of 
a  breeze  relieved  the  tension.  The  earth 
itself  seemed  to  have  suspended  its  motion. 

Although  it  was  but  early  afternoon,  the 
clouds,  which  pressed  lower  and  lower, 
were  coal  black.  Suddenlv  a  dancing  flash 
lighted  the  heavens  from  east  to  west.  Clash- 
ing close  upon  this,  a  deafening  explosion 
rent  the  earth.  The  whole  universe  was 
alight  with  lurid  flames.  Thunder  tumbled 
from  the  hills,  as  if  driven  by  some  unseen 
force,  and  shrieked  like  a  bursting  shell.  The 
world  was  filled  with  a  deluge  of  sound. 
The  lightning  traced  its  zigzag,  fiery  pattern 
through  the  sky. 

Suddenly  the  dull,  heavy  clouds  seemed 
to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  mountain  tops. 
The  rain  poured  down  upon  the  tiny  village 
until  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  washed 
away.  The  trees  shrieked  and  even  the 
houses  seemed  to  groan. 

Soon,  beams  of  light  radiated  above  the 
horizon  as  the  sun  appeared.  Gradually, 
the  grey  clouds  turned  a  faint  pink;  the 
mist  faded.  The  sun  brightened  every  thing 
in  its  path.  Even  the  window  panes  of  the 
quaint  homes  glowed  in  the  reflected  light. 
Slowly  signs  of  life  appeared  in  the  village. 
A  new  day  had  begun. 

—  F.  Dorothy  Flinton,  S.  J.  4 


A  PRACTICAL  JOKE 


Correct,  fastidious  Mr.  Smith  invited 
his  family  to  dine  at  Grove  Inn  after 
church  service.  They  lost  no  time  in  accept- 
ing this  invitation.  A  ride  in  the  country 
and  dinner  in  the  lake-side  grove  of  pines 
on  a  hot  July  Sunday  was  indeed  a  happy 
prospect. 

During  the  service  Mrs.  Smith  noticed 
the  discomfiture  of  her  husband.  He  seemed 
to  be  struggling  with  some  irritating  dif- 
ficulty. His  face  was  red  and  he  was  rest- 
less. 

After  leaving  the  church  he  said  to  his 
wife,  "Mary,  were  you  conscious  of  an 
exceedingly  unpleasant  odor  in  the  church? 
It  was  truly  nauseating.  Let's  get  into  the 
car  at  once.  A  ride  in  the  fresh  air  may 
possibly  revive  me." 

A  delicious  dinner  was  served  at  the 
inn  and  everyone  seemed  happy  except 
poor  Mr.  Smith.  He  wore  a  look  of  utter 
dejection.  After  dinner  he  told  his  dilemma 
to  the  members  of  the  party  and  said, 
"We  must  go  right  home  for  I  am  ill. 
That  terrible  odor  pursues  me  like  memo- 
ries   of   a   frightful   dream." 

With  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  they 
finally  reached  home.  This  peculiar  afflic- 
tion was  beginning  to  have  a  depressing 
influence.  Upon  entering  the  house  Mr. 
Smith  happened  to  put  his  hand  into  his 
side  pocket.  "What  in  the  name  of  hor- 
rors is  this"!  he  exclaimed. 

Lo,  and  behold!  The  cause  of  the  entire 
trouble,  —  a  piece  of  limberger  cheese! 
—  Marion  Anthony  S.  J.  4 


